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all be done just as well manana. Being a bit on
edge, I went on to say : " You fellows are always
singing, c we shall win or die/ but when you are
asked whether you would rather die or work, you
prefer to die.'3 This made them laugh, but once
they were at work I had difficulty in getting them
to break off before the moon rose.

Since then I have come to realize that what I
once considered to be indicative of traditional Span-
ish laziness, was due more often than not to a lack
of understanding of military necessity. How many
hundreds of metres of trench haven't we dug this
last month ! At the same time I remain convinced
that the Spaniard makes no fetish of work ; he
accepts it as a necessity, but will always prefer his
siesta in the sun. Suddenly, however, my soldiers
have a way of demanding work, and then it becomes
a holy passion with them, rising up like a religious
flame.

Spain is a peasant country; even those soldiers,
who have been living for years in towns, mostly
came from the villages originally. Now, the carob
beans had begun to ripen in the fields through which
our trenches ran. Again and again I saw our men
pulling out the yellowing plant and carefully weigh-
ing the small pods in their hard hands. Sometimes
as I went by they offered me a handful of beans
saying, " Taste them, they are getting hard already.